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The  Luna 


• Ann  Banfield 


Across  the  table  Mark’s 
younger  sister  Ellen  lifted  blue 
eyes  from  a bowl  of  half-eaten 
cereal  and  eagerly  sought  her 
brother’s  face.  “Can  I go,  Mark? 
Can  I?” 

Mark  studied  his  bread  medi- 
tatively for  a few  moments,  then 
bit  into  it  precisely  and  an- 
swered, “Okay,  you  can  come 
along.”  He  finished  his  toast, 
washed  it  down  with  the  rest  of 
his  milk,  and  deliberately  rose 
from  the  table. 

He  pushed  open  the  screen 
door  and  then  carefully  closed 
it  behind  him.  Hastily  scooting 
her  chair  away  from  the  table,  Ellen  jumped  up  and  followed  her 
brother,  slamming  the  door  as  she  dashed  outside. 

“Ellen,”  Mrs.  Cleary  called,  “you  didn’t  finish  your  cereal. 
And  please  don’t  slam  the  door.”  But  Ellen  was  already  far  from 
the  sound  of  her  mother’s  voice. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Mark  emerged  from  the  barn,  two 
cane  poles  over  his  left  shoulder  and  an  empty  coffee  can  in  his 
right  hand.  Ellen  skipped  along  close  at  his  heels. 

“How  do  you  know  the  fish’ll  bite  today,  huh,  Mark,”  she 
questioned.  “I  mean,  what  if  they  don’t?” 

“But  they  will.”  Mark  was  sure. 

Unsatisfied,  Ellen  continued,  “How  do  you  know?  How  can 
you  be  so  sure?” 

“I  know,”  he  explained.  “I’ve  watched  and  remembered.  I 
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don’t  forget.”  He  began  to  take  long  steps,  stretching  his  lithe 
legs  so  that  Ellen  was  soon  tagging  behind.  But  she  didn’t  notice; 
she  was  always  tagging  behind  anyway.  Besides,  there  was  so 
much  to  see,  so  much  that  Mark  always  missed.  Stopping  in  the 
tall  grass  beside  the  cornfield,  Ellen  picked  a brilliantly  hued 
blossom  from  a butterfly  weed,  watched  the  milky  juice  ooze  from 
the  stem,  then  pinned  the  flower  in  her  hair.  The  bright  orange 
coloring  made  her  blond  curls  seem  even  fairer,  almost  white 
where  they  had  been  most  often  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Mark  was  far  in  front  by  now,  his  dark  head  visible  above  the 
tops  of  the  corn.  She  raced  along  the  path  through  the  high  meadow 
grass,  which  tickled  and  scratched  her  legs  like  teasing  brothers, 
to  where  it  merged  with  the  narrow  aisle  that  ran  between  the 
column-like  rows  of  corn.  The  sun  was  glaring  white  in  the  cloud- 
less east,  and  Mark  was  squinting  when  she  reached  him. 

“It’ll  be  a scorcher  today,”  he  predicted,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  two  hands  as  he  studied  the  sky.  With  whirring,  buzzing  wings, 
myriads  of  grasshoppers  and  locusts  rose  before  them. 

“They’ll  make  good  bait,”  and  soon,  relying  on  the  wisdom 
of  his  words,  Ellen  was  chasing  them,  returning  many  times  breath- 
less to  Mark  with  one  of  the  wriggling  insects  clutched  between 
her  fingers.  Placing  them  carefully  in  the  pocket  of  his  jeans,  Mark 
went  on.  Several  yards  ahead,  where  the  cornfield  terminated,  they 
could  discern  a dark  line  of  oaks  and  beyond,  the  lighter  green 
of  the  willows  and  poplars  that  fringed  the  stream’s  edge. 

Darting  past  Mark,  Ellen  plunged  into  the  shade  of  the  trees 
and  raced  headlong  down  the  steep  embankment  to  the  creek, 
running  so  fast  that  she  could  stop  only  when  she  reached  the 
water’s  edge.  With  two  long-legged  leaps  Mark  was  beside  her. 
Grinning  at  her  dishevelled  hair  and  wilting  flower,  he  motioned 
for  her  to  kneel  down  with  him  and  begin  digging  in  the  soft,  wet 
mud  beneath  their  feet.  They  dug  with  their  hands,  pulling  the 
moist,  clay-like  soil  toward  them  till  there  was  a shallow  hole  with 
two  mounds  beside  it.  Soon,  crawling  and  squirming  from  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  hole,  the  long  red  worms  appeared.  Ellen  laughed 
delightedly;  Mark  grunted  in  satisfaction.  With  the  coffee  can 
soon  full,  they  began  to  unroll  the  yellowed  line  from  around 
the  poles. 

With  Mark’s  help  she  soon  had  a worm  on  her  hook  and  her 
line  in  the  water.  Sitting  down  on  a flat  stone  beside  the  stream, 
she  faithfully  watched  the  cork  bobber  at  the  end  of  her  line  for 
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any  tell-tale  twitches  or  pulls.  It  was  cool  under  the  shadow  of 
the  big  oaks.  Only  the  sunlight  that  slipped  through  the  swaying 
branches  dappled  the  muddy  water  in  little  patches  of  warmer 
brown.  High  above  them  a tree  top  warbler  blurted  out  its  liquid 
song;  and  far  away  Ellen  could  hear  a meadow  lark  singing.  The 
thought  of  the  blazing  heat  in  the  cornfield  made  the  shady  bank 
even  cooler.  The  cottonwoods  gently  rustled;  and  their  sound,  like 
the  pattering  of  an  invisible  rain,  lulled  her  and  made  her  drowsy. 
Suddenly,  she  was  startled  by  a splash  down  stream  and  turned  to 
see  her  brother  pull  a silvery  fish  from  the  momentarily  disturbed 
water  and  hold  it  dangling  for  her  to  see. 

“Nice  crappie,”  he  said  matter-of-factly.  Drawing  a long  cord 
from  his  pocket,  he  strung  it  through  the  fish’s  lower  lip  and 
flipped  the  home-made  stringer,  which  he  had  fastened  to  a rock  on 
shore,  into  the  water.  Ellen  watched  him  eagerly.  Blowing  a wisp 
of  hair  from  her  eyes,  she  looked  to  her  line  with  renewed  vigor. 
Mark  always  caught  all  the  fish. 

For  a few  minutes  she  carefully  watched  the  cork  at  the  end 
of  her  line  as  it  floated  in  the  placid  water.  It  lay  perfectly  still, 
and  no  matter  how  hard  she  watched  it  would  not  move.  Then 
two  delicate  damsel  flies  alighted  on  top  of  the  cork,  one  on  the 
other  in  a curious  piggy-back  fashion.  When  they  arose,  their  pale 
blue  bodies  sailing  easily  through  the  air,  Ellen’s  eyes  followed 
them,  fascinated. 

“Ellen,  Ellen,  watch  it!  You’ve  got  a bite.” 

With  a sudden  jerk  she  pulled  the  line  from  the  water,  but 
it  came  flying  back  in  her  face,  empty. 

Frowning,  Mark  scolded,  “If  you  would  only  pay  attention, 
you  might  get  something.”  Already  the  stringer  was  filled  with 
shining  fish  that  her  brother  had  caught.  After  rebaiting  her  hook 
he  threw  her  line  back  in  the  water,  and  she  sat  down  on  the 
rock  again  with  a new  determination. 

The  minutes  dragged  on;  the  sun  had  almost  reached  the 
open  spot  in  the  branches  overhead;  a dog  barked  somewhere  in 
the  distance.  Ellen  shifted  her  position  on  the  hard  stone.  Out  of 
the  corner  of  her  eye  she  saw  something  float  to  the  ground, 
something  green.  Perhaps  it  was  a leaf.  Yet  it  seemed  so  unnatural 
that  she  had  to  turn  to  see.  At  first  all  she  could  perceive  was  the 
green  of  the  mossy  bank.  Then  she  saw  it. 

Lying  on  the  soft,  thick  moss  the  moth  sleepily  fluttered  its 
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wings  and  then  became  motionless.  Pale  green,  almost  luminous 
against  the  dark  verdure,  it  spread  frail  wings  that  gracefully 
tapered  into  long  tails.  “Luna,”  she  breathed,  “it’s  so  beautiful.” 
Along  the  edge  its  wings  were  thinly  veined  in  purple,  a touch  of 
royalty.  Leaning  toward  it  she  bent  close,  her  hair  falling  in 
her  face  unheeded.  Carefully  placing  a sun-browned  finger  under 
its  furry  body,  she  lifted  it.  There  was  a splash,  followed  by  an 
angry  shout. 

“Ellen,  look  out!  You’ve  knocked  your  whole  pole  in  the 
water.”  Mark  ran  toward  her  just  as  she  saw  the  moth  flutter 
feebly  away. 

“What  were  you  chasing  now?”  he  demanded,  “some  bug,  I 
suppose.  You’ll  never  be  able  to  catch  anything.” 

Fighting  back  the  tears,  she  fished  the  pole  from  the  water; 
but  she  couldn’t  forget  the  beautiful  insect  that  had  escaped. 
Leaving  the  pole  lying  beside  the  water,  she  began  searching  the 
bank  for  some  trace  of  it.  At  first  she  overlooked  it  in  her  eagerness, 
but  finally  she  saw  its  long,  delicate  tails  hanging  from  the  under 
side  of  an  oak  leaf.  This  time  it  crawled  easily  onto  her  proffered 
finger  and  clung  there.  Triumphantly  she  carried  it  back  to  the 
spot  where  she  had  left  her  pole.  With  a curious  expression  on 
his  face,  Mark  came  over.  “What’s  this  you  have  now,”  he  said  a 
little  contemptuously,  “another  bug?” 

“Oh,  but  isn’t  it  beautiful,”  she  whispered,  afraid  that  the 
sound  of  her  voice  might  frighten  it  or  her  breath  might  blow 
it  away. 

“Hey,”  he  whistled  with  awakening  interest.  He  stretched  his 
fingers  toward  it.  “Stop,”  she  cried  futilely,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Grasping  the  gauzy  creature  in  strong  fingers,  Mark  pulled  her 
line  in  and  impaled  the  moth  on  the  barbed  hook  as  it  flapped  its 
broad  wings  in  vain.  One  of  the  tails  tore,  making  the  wings  look 
like  the  tattered  ends  of  a skirt. 

“Mark,  Mark,”  she  cried,  “please  stop”;  but  he  was  intent. 

“Brother,  this’ll  make  great  bait.”  Wiping  the  green  dust  from 
his  hands  on  the  seat  of  his  pants,  he  tossed  the  line  in  the  water 
and  handed  her  the  end  of  the  pole.  He  watched  her  line  so  tensely 
that  he  never  saw  the  tears  that  magnified  and  widened  her  blue 
eyes.  With  the  sun  overhead  now,  burning  a hole  through  the  leafy 
canopy  above  them,  she  felt  wet  and  sticky.  Not  a breeze  ruffled 
the  creek’s  brown  surface.  Suddenly  the  cork  disappeared,  swiftly 
and  unmistakably. 
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“Yank,”  Mark  yelled  excitedly,  and  Ellen  pulled  automatic- 
ally. This  time  the  hook  did  not  come  flying  out  of  the  water  but 
the  top  of  her  cane  pole  bent  for  an  instant,  then  snapped  back 
as  the  water  beneath  it  churned  under  the  impact  of  a broad, 
black  tail.  With  Mark’s  strong,  brown  hands  on  her  thin  ones, 
she  hung  on  till  she  could  drag  the  fish  on  shore.  It  lay  on  the 
flat  rock,  its  glistening  side  expanding  and  contracting.  “Wow, 
what  a bass,”  Mark  exclaimed  as  he  lifted  it  by  its  mouth.  It  hung 
there,  dripping  and  slimy.  With  a feeling  akin  to  horror  Ellen 
saw  the  wisp  of  pale  green,  now  darkened  and  wet,  protruding 
from  its  mouth.  She  stifled  a sob. 

Mark  was  beaming.  “Boy,  Ellen,  isn’t  it  a beauty?” 


♦ 


Snowflakes  falling  down 
When  there  should  be  none, 
Muting  the  green  grass 
To  pale  winter  shafts 
And  coating  branches, 
Sheathing  the  new  leaves, 

In  diamond  ice. 

Princess  Althea 
Will  find  her  purple 
Violets  beneath 
The  soft  April  snow. 

• Marie  Light 
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Unresolved 

Dichotomy 


• Virginia  Bartholome 


X want  a poet:  an  uncommon  want  when  every  year  and 
month  sends  forth  a new  one,  till,  after  cloying  the  gazettes 
with  cant,  the  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one.  Of  such 
as  these  ( of  James  Metcalfe  and  Bennet  Cert ) 1 care  not 
to  vaunt,  I’ll  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend — Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  There  was  a poet,  a real  poet.  He  knew  how  to 
live.  I mean  all  of  him:  blood  vessels  and  nerve  ends  and 
brain  cell  and  imagination  and  soul.  He  was  alive  to  the 
very  tips  of  his  fingers.  His  poetry,  the  mirror  of  his  life,  is 
real  poetry.  It  is  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  together.  It  is  Rabe- 
lais and  Descartes,  Villon  and  Samuel  Johnson,  Jonas  Salk, 
Robert  Frost,  and  W.  H.  Auden.  Not  any  of  them  singly 
but  all  of  them  together. 

I want  to  see  Chaucer  reincarnated  in  a “modern”  poet — one 
who  really  lives  in  1959  among  the  sky-scrapers  and  the  atom- 
smashers  and  feels  at  home  in  his  world.  Such  a poet  could  be 
the  antidote  for  the  twentieth  century  disease  of  weltschmerz, 
nervous  tension,  and  mal  de  siecle.  He  could  give  us  the  medicine 
to  restore  us  all  to  health,  to  wholeness,  to  sanity.  For  we  are  all 
ill  and  dying.  The  head  has  been  severed  from  the  heart  and  that 
is  death.  Thought  and  feeling  are  divorced  on  the  grounds  of 
incompatibility. 

No  longer  can  I feel  my  soul  vibrate  in  the  very  tips  of  my 
fingers,  but  I must  doubt  that  I have  a soul  and  I hold  my  fingers 
out  and  put  down  my  pen  and  look  at  them  and  wonder  if  they 
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are  really  mine.  Then  if  I find  they  are,  I am  ashamed  to  admit 
they  are  mine,  and  the  Puritan  heritage  that  forms  part  of  the 
bloodstream  of  my  country  warns  me  it  is  best  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  warm  blood  runs  seething  through  my  veins.  I would  like  to 
be  able  to  forget  that — to  forget  that  I am  alienated  from  myself — 
to  forget  the  alienation  of  self  from  self  that  forms  a current  in 
the  network  of  veins  and  arteries  that  feed  the  American  culture. 
But  I cannot. 

Oh,  for  a real  poet,  an  interpreter  to  help  me  to  see  the 
world  and  life  as  though  it  were  a living,  feeling,  yet  somehow 
rational  and  thinking  reality.  For  it  is  the  life  of  poetry  to  be  born 
in  emotion,  in  intuition,  in  sudden  grasping,  tantalizing  clasping 
of  life  and  then  to  live  in  the  world  of  words,  of  hard,  concrete 
and  sometimes  brittle  combination  of  sounds  that  symbolize  the 
intangible  idea. 

This  unresolved  dichotomy  of  head  and  heart  is  not  limited 
to  poetry;  it  is  the  modern  problem  of  how  to  live  a full  life  as  a 
whole  man.  Novels,  short  stories,  and  dramas  present  the  head- 
heart  conflict  as  one  of  their  main  themes.  Hedda  Gabler,  toying 
with  her  pistols,  seeks  to  surpress  the  heart  so  she  will  remain 
uninvolved.  But  Ibsen  did  not  invent  this  conflict,  nor  did  the  other 
novelists  and  dramatists  who  treat  of  it.  Its  source  is  in  philosophy. 

Its  source  is  in  Descartes,  the  figure  traditionally  revered  as 
the  father  of  modern  philosophy,  the  father  of  modern  error,  the 
patron  saint  of  20th  century  confusion.  Descartes’  assistance  at 
the  rebirth  of  Plato’s  divided  man — the  man  who  was  a man 
without  his  body — has  produced  the  anomaly  of  the  reasoning  and 
the  feeling  man.  This  in  turn  has  served  both  to  lower  the  status 
of  poetry  and  religion  to  sheer  emotionalism  and  to  cut  away 
poetry  and  religion  from  the  heart,  the  feeling  man. 

The  presence  on  the  twentieth  century  scene  of  this  rift  in 
man  is  everywhere  evidenced.  Douglas  Bush  in  his  work  on  the 
influence  of  scientific  progress  on  the  development  of  English 
poetry,  elaborates  on  the  fact-value  divorce  that  is  our  heritage 
as  foster-children  of  Francis  Bacon.  He  believes  the  growth  of 
our  mechanical  and  industrial  civilization  has  affected  the  very 
spirit  of  man.  Changes  in  the  technique  and  texture  of  the  poet’s 
outer  and  inner  worlds  have  consequently  brought  about  a great 
change  in  the  content  of  poetry.  Science  is  devoted  to  discovery 
of  verifiable  truth  and  is  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  life  and  man  (though  scientists,  as  men  may  be).  And 
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here  again  appears  the  paradox.  Is  man  only  a throbbing  heart,  a 
vital  pulse  or  is  he  merely  a coldly  reasonable  character  whose 
adding  machine  technique  is  the  source  of  all  the  comfort  we  may 
enjoy  in  this  existence? 

Romano  Guardini  in  The  End  of  the  Modern  World  also 
depicts  the  modern  man,  man  since  the  Renaissance,  as  severed 
from  the  source  of  all  warmth,  from  nature,  and  synthetically 
surviving  in  an  artificial  world.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
head-heart  dilemma,  it  would  seem  that  Guardini  sees  the  over- 
emphasis on  the  rational,  calculating  faculty  as  leading  ultimately 
to  the  atrophy  of  the  heart  muscles  and  the  shrivelling  of  man’s 
ability  to  respond  to  the  aesthetic  impulses. 

And  from  still  another  point  of  view,  Frederik  Wilhelmsen 
in  his  book,  Hilaire  Belloc:  No  Alienated  Man,  sees  the  typical 
modern  literary  hero  in  some  way  alienated  from  himself.  He 
begins  on  a very  literal  level  with  the  geographic  and  political  exile 
into  which  many  of  Conrad’s  “heroes”  go.  He  could  have  continued 
with  an  analysis  of  the  head-heart  conflict  which  is  demonstrated 
in  Axel  Heyst,  the  leading  figure  in  Conrad’s  novel,  Victory.  Heyst 
is  the  archetypal  figure  of  the  modern  man  who  rationally  decides 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  human  comedy  but  retains  pity  for  its 
players.  Betrayed  by  love,  or  made  whole  by  love,  he  finally 
commits  suicide,  or  offers  himself  up  as  an  expiation  for  the 
wrongs  he  has  inflicted  on  others  (depending  on  your  viewpoint 
as  to  the  head-heart  dilemma). 

At  any  rate,  Wilhelmsen  again  tells  the  tale  of  the  modern 
man  who  is  not  a man  but  half  a man,  who  is  alienated  from 
himself  because  he  will  not  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  one  or 
the  other  but  both  the  reasoning  and  the  feeling  man.  In  rather 
philosophical  terms,  Wilhelmsen  warns,  “Being  cannot  be  mocked 
with  impunity.” 

Douglas  Bush,  the  literary  critic,  Guardini,  the  historian,  and 
Wilhelmsen,  the  philosopher,  have  impressed  still  more  deeply 
on  me  the  real  existence  of  this  terrible  sundering  of  man  from 
himself.  None  of  them  offers  a solution.  None  of  them  points  out 
a sure  method,  or  a certain  path  which  leads  to  health,  to  sanity, 
to  wholeness.  Everywhere  I look  I see  decapitated  sentiment  or 
callous  rationalism. 

I am  convinced  that  the  solution  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
poet.  I want  a poet.  I want  a Chaucerian  interpreter  to  help  me 
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to  see  the  world  and  life  as  though  I were  a living,  feeling,  yet 
somehow  rational  and  thinking  person.  But  in  the  meantime,  while 
I continue  to  search  for  him,  the  most  that  I can  do  is  to  put  my 
own  house  in  order,  and  unto  mine  own  self  be  true. 


The  ruby  waves  of  spring-born  petals 
Wash  over  the  winter-withered  souls. 

The  river  of  velvet  flows  on,  flowering, 

Showing  the  finger  of  the  Father 
In  bounty  and  glory: 

Transient  bliss  of  April  opulence. 

The  earth-brown  bird,  blending 
With  barrenness  passing,  is  ignored 
By  seeing  hearts  and  hearing  eyes 
Who  seek  the  splendored  season. 

Man  fearfully  flees  the  world  of  wrath 

Bound  by  the  weight  of  the  chains  of  his  making 

Testing  and  breaking  to  read 

The  runes  of  the  lesson  of  love 

In  the  secret  sage,  the  fragile  flower. 

All  life  is  lush. 

Verdant  fertility  fanned  to  feeling  by  wings 
So  rapturous,  of  Easter  angels  adoring 
Beating  beauty  into  being: 

Beginnings  from  bleakness  and  blackness. 

Winter  retreats  into  the  stone. 


♦ 


• Pat  Turpin 
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The 

Devil 


To 

Pay 


the  devil  will  take  your  soul  as  sure  as  you’re  standing 
there,  Maurice  Whittaker.”  Morry  felt  the  heat  of  the  pavement 
singe  his  bare  feet  as  he  trudged  away,  away  from  the  shrill,  whiny, 
accusing  tone  of  Caroline  Grisby.  It  would  have  been  different,  he 
thought,  if  she  had  been  the  one  to  see  it  first.  Then  she  would  have 
run  singsonging  down  the  street — “Lookat  what  I found;  lookat 
what  I found,”  while  he  would  have  run  envying  behind,  striving 
to  get  a peek. 

He  turned  into  the  narrow,  darkened  alley  between  the  old 
warehouse  and  canning  factory.  Not  even  Caroline  ever  followed 
him  here.  His  toe  idly  sent  rocks  scurrying  ahead  of  him.  Morry 
laughed  secretly  as  a mouse  or  small  rat,  frightened  by  his  presence, 
darted  hurriedly  across  his  path.  The  huge,  rickety  crate  still 
protruded  from  the  corner  with  the  other  things  that  the  social 
committee  termed  “unseemly  refuse.”  Half  expecting  the  old  crate 
to  have  been  towed  away,  he  unconsciously  quickened  his  pace 
and  pushed  his  small  body  through  the  splintered  doorway  of 
his  secret  home. 

Slowly  he  drew  the  bulge  from  the  hind  pocket  of  his  tattered 
jeans  and  focused  it  in  the  light  filtering  through  a cracked  side. 
Cautiously,  reverently,  he  fingered  the  smooth  leather  and  hesi- 
tated to  look  inside.  It  was  a large,  red  billfold  . . . and  yes,  there 
was  money  in  it — more  money  than  Morry  had  ever  seen — manna 
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from  heaven  as  his  father  would  have  called  it.  Nervously  he 
counted — $22.50.  He  refolded  each  green  piece  of  paper  and 
reinserted  it  neatly  into  the  bill  compartment. 

“Manna  from  heaven,”  he  muttered  disbelievingly.  “Huh.” 
Nothing  ever  came  to  Morry  Whittaker  without  strings  attached. 
MYRTLE  V.  JONES,  the  strings  read.  Here  is  the  $22  of 
MYRTLE  V.  JONES.  We  must  rob  from  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor. 
Myrtle  was  rich.  Morry  felt  it  in  his  blood.  He  knew  it  the  same 
way  that  he  knew  that  his  father  wouldn’t  find  a job  today,  or 
that  the  baby  would  say  a-a-h-u-h  instead  of  mamma,  or  that  Jake 
would  be  late  for  dinner.  MYRTLE  V.  JONES  was  a camel. 
Myrtle  could  never  ever  squeeze  through  the  eye  of  a needle. 
Morris  father  knew  that.  Morry  saw  one  of  Myrtle’s  humps 
slowly  shrivel  and  vanish  from  her  great  back  and  he  instinctively 
knew  he  had  done  her  a favor.  Morry  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead  and  crawled  out  into  the  hot,  oppressive  afternoon.  The 
bright  glare  forced  him  to  squint  his  eyes  and  when  he  could 
reopen  them,  Caroline  Grisby  stood  in  front  of  him.  “Whadja  find, 
Morry?  Whadja  find?”  “A  black  dagger  with  blood  on  it!”  That 
was  what  irritated  him  about  Caroline  Grisby.  Always  pretending 
not  to  know  when  she  knew  exactly.  Just  trying  to  make  him 
repeat  it. 

“Well,  I just  happen  to  know  what  it  is  and  if  you  don’t  return 
it,  your  soul  will  go  to  the  devil.”  Caroline’s  straight,  mangy  brown 
hair  tossed  defiantly  while  a long  frail  finger  pointed  at  Morry’s 
face.  Caroline  was  Morry’s  No.  1 enigma.  If  Caroline  had  stood 
with  the  rich  on  God’s  left  in  Morry’s  mental  painting  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  he  could  have  understood.  But  her  tattered,  patched 
garment  only  so  perfectly  matched  his  own. 

Morry  brushed  past  Caroline  and  shuffled  down  the  alley. 
Morry  Whittaker — scared  of  the  devil — the  very  thought  was 
repulsive.  Scared  of  a thin  wisp  of  vapor  that  could  be  huffed 
over  with  one  wolfs  puff.  It  took  more  than  that  to  scare 
Morry  Whittaker. 

“Where’ya  goin’,  Morry?  Where’ya  goin’?”  The  harsh,  monoto- 
nous pitch  grated  in  his  ears.  “Oh,  I’m  goin’  down  to  ol’  man 
Wallace’s  place  to  buy  that  new  train.”  Even  Caroline  Grisby 
giggled.  Even  she  didn’t  believe  that.  Everyone  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  watched  when  that  train  set  arrived  in  the  delivery  van 
at  Wallace’s  shop.  From  that  day  on  their  favorite  hangout  was 
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in  front  of  Wallace’s  window  gawking  at  that  train  speeding  around 
a dizzy  little  track.  Suddenly  the  off-hand  idea  became  feasible. 
Morry  pulsed  with  anticipation.  He  barely  noticed  the  heat  of  the 
sidewalk  now.  Thoughts  whirled  round  and  round  in  his  brain. 

“Still,  money  is  money  . . Wallace  grunted  to  himself, 
peering  askance  into  Morris  determined  eyes.  “Where’d  you  say 
that  money  come  from?”  “Worked  fer  it.”  Wallace  licked  the  last 
sticker  to  seal  the  oblong  package. 

MYRTLE  V.  JONES,  114  N.  Wyandotte.  The  words  smoked 
and  grew  red  hot  before  Morry’s  eyes.  Morry  knew  it  was  a brand 
— he  had  been  branded  like  George  Peabody’s  cows. 

“I  want  the  biggest  potted  plant  you  got.”  Wallace  wrapped 
a huge  white  lily.  “I’ll  be  back  fer  the  train,”  Morry’s  voice  trailed 
as  he  lugged  away  the  tin-foiled  monstrosity. 

A small,  hoary  woman  appeared  at  the  doorway  of  114  N. 
Wyandotte  just  as  Morry  Whittaker  deposited  his  parcel. 
MYRTLE  V.  JONES,  thought  Morry,  attempting  a quick  escape. 

“Just  a minute,  son  . . . Oh!  ...  an  Easter  lily!  How  nice! 
What’s  your  name,  son?” 

Morry  stomached,  “Warren  Smith,  I’m  a neighbor  . . . j-just 
a present  of  affection.”  A single  tear  dropped  upon  Myrtle’s  apron 
and  a thick-veined  hand  wiped  the  straggly  hair  from  her  fore- 
head. Morry  peered  past  her  into  the  shabby  apartment  and 
turned  quickly  back  to  the  street,  circuitously  avoiding  Wallace’s 
shop.  Morry’s  shadow  lengthened  and  a cooler  breeze  ruffled  his 
loose  shirt.  Carelessly  he  tossed  the  empty  billfold  into  the  gutter. 
Morry’s  insides  churned  uncomfortably.  He  felt  like  a sepulcher. 
Yes,  a whitened,  “Pharisirical”  sepulcher — that’s  what  his  father 
would  have  called  it. 

• Frances  Scholz 
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• Carolyn  Gist 


The 

Red 

Scarf 


Karen  hurriedly  answered  in 
an  unusually  high-pitched  voice, 
“No  thanks,  mother.”  She  could- 
n’t go.  Not  with  her  mother, 
anyway.  She  had  to  be  entirely 
alone  to  confess  her  sin,  and  she 
wasn’t  quite  sure  she  could  con- 
fess it  even  if  she  were  alone  and 
could  take  her  time.  What  if 
she  had  to  tell  Father  Kerwin? 
Karen  wouldn’t — she  would 
never  tell  Father  Kerwin. 

“Then  will  you  play  outside 
while  I’m  gone?” 

“All  right,  mom.” 

Karen  walked  outside  into  the 
blazing  sunlight.  The  heat  of  the  sun  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by 
her  body,  filling  her  with  a delightful  warmth  that  soon  changed 
to  an  uncomfortable  hotness.  Why,  why  did  I do  it?  she  asked 
herself  over  and  over  again.  She  had  only  worn  the  red  scarf 
twice  since  that  day  in  the  dime  store.  Why  did  the  sales  clerk 
have  to  be  busy  waiting  on  a customer  and  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  it?  She  had  wanted  the  scarf  so  very  much,  but 
her  mother  had  pointed  out  that  she  would  soon  discard  it  and 
had  refused  to  purchase  it  for  her. 

It  had  been  easy  for  Karen  to  say  she  was  going  to  the 
dimestore,  and  her  mother  hadn’t  asked  what  she  was  going  for. 
The  red  scarf  was  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  as  if  it  had  been  placed 
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there  expressly  for  her.  It  was  almost  natural  the  way  she  slipped 
the  scarf  into  her  oversized  purse,  casually  fingered  the  spring 
flowers  next  to  the  silk  squares,  and  slowly  sauntered  out. 

Laura  called  to  her  from  the  yard  next  door,  “Hey,  Karen, 
you  want  to  play  softball  with  us?  We  need  you  to  make  the 
teams  even.” 

“Swell,”  Karen  answered  and  rose  from  the  back  steps.  She 
was  grateful  for  something  to  take  her  mind  off  that  day.  Everyone 
agreed  it  was  too  hot  to  play,  but  they  went  through  the  motions 
of  the  game,  playing  because  it  was  summer  and  they  were  bored, 
but  never  caring  who  made  runs,  never  caring  if  the  fielding  was 
poor,  and  never  caring  if  the  ball  was  foul.  Then  they  all  decided 
to  go  to  Magnin’s  Drug  Store  for  an  ice  cream  cone.  Karen 
declined  indifferently,  went  home  to  get  a frosty  Coke,  and  looked 
around  for  something  to  amuse  herself.  She  went  outside  again 
and  sat  idly  on  the  front  steps  and  drew  irregular  geometric  designs 
on  the  sidewalk  with  a piece  of  crumbly  chalk  she  had  found. 

The  sin  loomed  before  her  again.  She  should  have  gone  to 
confession  with  her  mother,  she  ruefully  told  herself.  But  Father 
Kerwin  ...  he  would  have  to  be  the  one  that  had  told  them  of  his 
dislike  of  people  who  stole.  His  lean,  ruddy  face,  protruding  above 
the  stiff  white  collar  sharply  came  into  focus  as  she  recalled  that 
day  in  school.  Father  had  been  giving  them  instructions  on  the 
Commandments,  and  they  were  taking  the  seventh.  Father  had 
said  it  was  in  many  ways  the  worst  sin  children  could  commit. 
He  had  told  them  of  his  personal  disrespect  for  people  that  stole, 
and  said  that  if  any  of  “his  children”  had  stolen  something  they 
should  have  their  confession  heard  by  Father  Gress,  because  he 
would  be  more  inclined  to  give  them  absolution. 

“Karen,  please  stop  drawing  on  our  sidewalk.  Why  don’t  you 
practice  the  piano?  I’m  not  paying  that  money  for  nothing.”  Her 
mother’s  voice  was  sharp.  The  heat  annoyed  her. 

“All  right,”  Karen  answered  wearily  and  went  inside,  having 
only  part-way  accepted  her  practice  with  a patient  and  conde- 
scending attitude  and  still  rebellious  that  she  must  practice.  Lazily 
she  began  the  C-sharp  scale,  and  she  played  stumblingly,  not  really 
concentrating.  She  sounded  out,  slowly  and  deliberately,  each  tone 
with  an  apparent  disregard  of  the  correct  notes,  never  stopping 
to  repeat  any  mistake.  She  played  her  next  recital  piece  and 
another  rhythmical  drill.  Now  she  could  escape  without  her 
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mother’s  reprimand,  for  she  had  done  the  minimum  of  practicing 
that  she  was  required  to  do  each  day. 

She  slipped  outside.  Church  was  only  five  blocks  away.  There 
she  would  make  up  her  mind  whether  or  not  to  go  to  confession. 
She  secretly  knew  that  she  would  make  up  her  mind  to  go  to 
confession,  but  the  knowledge  that  she  had  the  power  of  free 
choice  gave  her  reassurance.  She  walked  slowly,  scuffing  her  shoes 
as  she  mechanically  moved  on,  and  wished  it  wasn’t  so  hot.  Summer 
had  come  much  too  early  this  year  and  it  had  become  much 
too  hot. 

As  Karen  entered  the  church,  she  felt  a sudden  rush  of  cool 
but  stagnant  air.  It  was  better  in  here — much  cooler.  She  selected 
a pew  that  was  deserted  and  began  to  say  her  rosary.  There  were 
only  a few  people  in  church  now,  for  most  of  them  were  at  home 
with  their  families  waiting  for  dinner.  She  couldn’t  tell  who  was 
hearing  confessions  and  decided  to  wait  until  the  line  thinned  out. 
If  Father  would  start  talking  to  her  in  the  confessional,  she  knew 
she  would  be  embarrassed  and  she  wanted  as  few  people  as  possible 
staring  at  her  as  she  left  the  confessional.  It  was  getting  late  and 
she  knew  that  her  mother  would  be  looking  for  her  to  get  ready 
for  dinner,  but  still  she  waited. 

“Hurry  up,  people”  she  urged  silently  and  went  over  her 
confession  carefully,  rehearsing  every  word  and  making  sure  she 
knew  every  syllable  of  the  Act  of  Contrition  so  she  could  finish  as 
soon  as  possible.  Three  people  still  remained  in  line,  but  Karen 
decided  she  couldn’t  wait  any  longer  and  walked  up  to  take  her 
place  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Karen  fished  in  her  pockets  for  her  rosary  and  found  an 
empty  gum  wrapper.  She  examined  it  closely  as  if  she  had  never 
seen  one  before,  and  began  to  tear  the  foil  into  long  thin  shiny 
silver  threads  and  watched  them  curl  around  her  finger.  Then 
rolling  the  threads  into  a silver  ball,  she  carelessly  let  it  fall  to  the 
floor.  Scraping  the  remaining  foil  from  the  crumpled  piece  of  waxed 
paper,  she  folded  it  into  little  squares.  The  lady  next  to  her  entered. 
She  went  over  her  confession  with  finality,  saying  everything  in 
order  and  tearing  off  a square  for  every  sin,  leaving  the  sin 
for  last. 

She  could  hear  voices  drone  on  in  the  confessional  box. 
Studying  the  floor,  Karen  noticed  the  patterns  of  white  streaks 
that  were  found  in  the  asphalt  tiles  of  brown  and  beige.  She  began 
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to  wonder  if  the  beige  were  around  the  brown,  or  the  brown 
around  the  beige.  Counting  them,  she  reached  the  number  twenty- 
five.  Then  it  was  her  turn. 

Karen  knelt  down  on  the  soft,  hot  pad  and  felt  the  impressions 
the  penitent  before  her  had  left.  She  could  indistinctly  hear  the 
priest  give  absolution  to  the  person  on  the  other  side,  but  his  voice 
was  muffled  by  the  wooden  door  separating  them.  There  was 
silence,  and  soon  she  could  hear  the  quiet  swish  of  the  panel 
opening  for  her. 

“Bless  me,  Father,  for  I have  sinned  . . 

Karen  left  the  confessional  slowly  and  walked  toward  the 
altar  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

“I’m  sorry,  dear  Lord.”  She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  statue  above 
her.  “But  I couldn’t  tell  Father  Kerwin.  Please  forgive  me.” 


♦ 


A handful  of  dust  and  bones 
forms  a human  softness  in  the  hand. 

‘The  earth,  it  moved,  for  three  days 
afterwards.’  ‘He  lies,  it  couldn’t  have. 

Six  feet  of  dirt  covered  those  graves.’ 

Try  to  throw  away  the  dust. 

Your  hand  is  clean  but  the  hand  of  the  world 
can  never  be  clean  until  these  dead  are  remembered. 

Darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  the  world  was  purified. 

• Nancy  Schmitz 
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• Kay  Leitner 


DL  CJt  of  & 
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Apologia:  “ Alas  that  the  artist,  whether  in  poetry,  or  whatever 
other  material,  may  not  content  himself  with  the  inward  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful,  but  must  chase  the  flitting  mystery  beyond 
the  verge  of  his  ethereal  domain,  and  crush  its  frail  being  in  seizing 
it  with  a material  grasp!”  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  “The  Artist  of 
the  Beautiful.” 


When 

That  not  quite 
Rain,  not  quite  snow 
Iced  the  bare  brown  trees  and 
All  below  with  quiet  splendor,  the  air  being 
Instinctively  quick  to  seize  upon  the 
Moment,  blew  cold  and 
Froze  it  there. 

Suddenly  all 
Wore  a uniform 
Coat  of  crystalline  livery: 

The  sun  was  born  to  a world 
Full  of  mirrors  which  gleamed  back  the  gold 
Promptly  as  one  conscious  that  his  momentary  glory  is  momentary. 
Fragmentary  glitters  formed  a beyond  human  whole  as  if 
God  breathed  down  a sigh  of  fiery  ice 
Then  smiled  to  see 
His  world 
Transformed. 
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What  magnet 
Was  it,  this  beauty 

Impetuously  bestowed  like  a thought,  oh, 

Suddenly  and  thoroughly  grasped,  the  whole  seductive  fruit 
Of  it  and  ripe  for  the  hand?  What  magic  was  it 
That  I,  like  a thief  trembling  among  treasure 
Not  his,  pulled  one  diamond  leaf 
From  its  one 
Diamond  limb? 

Just  to  hold  it, 

Just  to  see  how  transparency 
Encased  it,  weighted  it,  preserved  it, 

How  the  Creator  loved  it  to  cry  over  it 
And  over  all  this  one  immortal  tear  and  then  how 
My  hand’s  heat  melted  it,  ruined  it, 

Spoiled  the  pristine,  inviolate  beauty, 

Blurred  the  sealed-in  signature  of  God 
With  fingers  of 
Clay. 

And  how  it  fell  there 
At  my  feet  where  I trod  instead 
Of  being  one  with  the  tree  frosted  with  mystery 
From  which  I had  plucked  it  strong  in  my  pride; 

But  I had  caught  for  a moment  such  pulse-beats  of  Creation 
As  must  have  throbbed  in  the  beginning  to  God  from  each  new  thing 
He  made,  and  oh,  how  nearly  audible,  the  message  of  the  frozen  choir! 
This  secret,  siren  call  of  Beauty  . . . 

That  I could  not 
No,  I could  not 
Oh,  I could  not 
Let  it  be! 
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An 

Inveterate 

Reader 

• Kay  Leitner 


13ooks  have  at  times  caused  me  to  act  irrationally.  Or 
perhaps  I should  say  that  at  times  I have  acted  irrationally 
for  the  sake  of  books.  There  can  be  no  better  evidence  than 
this,  I think,  that  books  have  always  been  a great,  even  an 
all-prevading  influence  in  my  life. 


For  example,  last  December  saw  me  trudge  wearily  (under  a 
full  load  of  school  books)  to  the  book  shop  to  see  if  my  promised 
copy  of  Doctor  Zhivago  had  yet  arrived.  Now  most  other  people 
were  excited  about  Christmas  shopping  or  holiday  plans,  but  I 
could  give  such  things  no  more  than  a passing  thought  while  I 
waited  for  that  book  to  arrive.  The  shop-keepers  came  to  know 
me  and  my  pathetic  question  after  a time  and  were  kind  enough 
to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  whether  or  not  it  had 
come.  I knew  they  were  only  humoring  me  because  they  thought 
my  eagerness  rather  touching,  but  I kept  coming  back  anyway. 

Maybe  my  actions  challenge  belief,  but  when  I had  finally 
carried  the  prize  home  with  me,  I placed  it  on  a pillow  on  the 
piano  for  the  edification  of  my  family.  After  the  thrill  of  mere 
possession  had  worn  off  somewhat,  though,  I did  begin  to  come  to 
my  senses  and  I read  the  Nobel-award  novel. 

Is  any  book  worth  all  that  excitement,  all  that  trouble,  even 
all  that  reverence?  Many  books  are.  The  why  of  the  matter  lies 
somewhere  or  everywhere  in  my  total  experience  of  books.  There- 
fore, just  as  if  this  were  one  of  those  confession  pieces  like  “The 
Men  in  My  Life”  or  “Presidents  I Have  Known”  I would  like  to 
sketch  the  omnipresence  of  books  in  my  life  under  the  lump  title 
of  “Memoirs  of  an  Inveterate  Reader.” 
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Books  and  I have  come  a long,  lonely,  lovely  way  together. 
Looking  back,  I can  perceive  certain  stages  or  patterns  of  develop- 
ment. The  first  stage  was  rather  fluid.  I simply  read,  for  better 
or  worse,  whatever  interested  me.  Although  this  caused  me  to  miss 
certain  “classics”  it  did  give  me  a happy  habit  of  research  and 
inclusiveness.  For  instance,  at  one  time  I loved  horses.  Now  I 
wasn’t  content  merely  to  read  one  horse  story  or  even  all  the 
books  I could  find  about  any  one  particular  breed  of  horse,  but  I 
had  to  know  all  about  all  kinds  of  horses.  I went  through  the 
same  sort  of  more  or  less  short-lived  enthusiasm  for  mysteries, 
dogs,  gypsies,  love,  and  Dickens. 

I remember  the  library  shelves  hemming  me  in  like  trees  in 
a forest  (the  only  kind  of  forest  I was  ever  likely  to  see  in  the 
heart  of  a city.)  I would  walk  all  around  looking  for  the  D’s  and 
then  would  be  sorry  to  find  they  didn’t  have  very  many  Dickens 
or  at  least  not  the  “right”  ones  that  some  critic  or  other  had 
recommended.  It  didn’t  always  occur  to  me  that  the  magic  titles 
were  “out.”  I always  expected  so  much  of  a book  like  “Tale  of 
Two  Cities”  and  “David  Copperfield”  and  was  seldom  disappointed. 
This  was  just  the  beginning  of  my  follow-the-favorite-author  stage, 
which  still  continues  today. 

There  was  another  sort  of  phase,  I remember.  It  was  the 
pre-highschool  self-expression  craze.  In  succession,  I took  up  and 
laid  aside  sketching,  embroidery,  dancing  and  acting  all  of  which 
I had  embraced  passionately  and  for  life.  As  a last  resort,  then,  I 
decided  to  become  a Writer,  supporting  myself  between  master- 
pieces by  teaching  English.  At  this  time  books  became  a kind  of 
holy  necessity  because  they  were  dedicated  to  a Great  Cause.  They 
were  to  tell  me  everything  I would  need  to  know.  I began  to  read 
“the  greats”  and  sometimes,  I admit,  I had  to  force  myself  to  the 
task.  What  was  so  dull  as  a day  of  Beowulf?  But  I was  persistent. 

It  was  high  school  that  finally  crystallized  the  situation.  My 
freshman  English  teacher  knew  what  I needed  better  than  I did. 
Strong  food.  It  seems  I had  announced  myself  rather  loudly  to  her 
ears  when  I told  a friend  in  passing,  “I  hate  poetry!”  She  must 
have  decided  to  change  all  that  because  by  the  time  I was  a senior 
I couldn’t  believe  I had  ever  made  such  a remark.  From  her  and 
others,  I learned  the  meanings  of  “inscape,”  “universal  truth,” 
“symbol”  and  “getting  below  the  surface.”  I began  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  wasn’t  an  easy  sphere  I had  marked  out  for  myself. 
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But  more  than  just  learning  facts,  I began  to  experience  “re- 
sponses.” I liked  to  “hear”  Poe,  marvel  at  the  concentration  of 
Tolstoy,  “laugh”  at  Thurber,  “live”  Hemingway,  “inhale”  Hopkins. 
This  was  the  sort  of  organic  response  that  helped  me  change  my 
mind  about  poetry  and  literature  in  general.  In  the  Hopkins  phrase, 
“I  found  it,  a winter  and  warm!”  I began  to  collect  lines  like  that. 
If  they  shocked  like  Eliot’s  “patient  etherized  upon  a table”  it  was 
all  the  better.  I was  becoming  acquainted  at  last  with  a world  that 
had  “innards.” 

I know  that  I am  a better  “me”  today  because  of  books.  Be- 
cause they  have  entered  into  my  being  with  their  truth,  beauty, 
whimsy,  tragedy,  and  compassion  instead  of  remaining  extrinsic 
objects,  they  have  colored  all  my  relationships  with  others.  I do 
not  know  exactly  when  I first  realized  that  books  and  I are  not 
really  “lonely”  after  all.  But  I know  it  now.  For  instance,  I may 
never  mention  a syllable  about  books  when  I’m  at  a dance  with  my 
friends  but  they  are  an  unspoken  tie  uniting  us  nevertheless.  If  we 
have  read  the  same  things,  we  have  a community  of  ideas,  emo- 
tions, and  acquaintances  to  draw  upon.  If  we  have  not  read  the 
same  things,  then,  they  are  just  as  likely  as  I to  say,  “Hey,  did  you 
read  thus-and-so?”  and  I may  find  myself  in  the  library  next  day 
looking  up  the  ionic  theory  of  electricity  so  I can  join  the  conver- 
sation or  at  least  make  an  intelligent  listener. 

Though  books  might  be  thought  of  as  an  end  in  themselves,  they 
are  really  much  more  than  that.  They  are  also  links,  bridges,  roads, 
and  the  third  point  of  an  eternal  triangle  connecting  man  with  man 
and  age  with  age.  The  Bible  transcends  even  this  comparison  be- 
cause it  connects  man  with  God  and  time  with  eternity.  I think  it 
is  noteworthy  that  He  has  committed  His  revelation  partially  to 
writing,  after  all,  instead  of  waiting  for  man  to  invent  a talking 
sputnik  to  beam  a “Peace  on  earth”  to  the  breathless  universe. 

For  a final  confession,  I might  as  well  return  to  my  friend, 
Zhivago.  Pasternak  has  become  a hero  to  me  for  telling  the  truth 
beautifully  under  the  worst  possible  conditions.  I have  many  such 
heroes,  living  and  dead,  for  many  such  reasons.  Possibly,  it  is  just 
another  “stage.”  But  the  thing  is,  I do  want  to  join  this  company 
myself  someday  (impossible  as  it  seems  to  me  now)  by  writing  the 
book  or  books  latent  in  my  own  life  so  that  it  or  they  may  become 
part  of  the  literature  of  other  lives.  And  this  ambition  would  never 
be,  had  I never  held  the  magic  of  many  lives  in  my  own  two  hands, 
had  I never  had  books  in  my  life. 
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Between  the  emotion 
And  the  response 


2)efd  erate  2), 


'unaided 


Sudden  in  the  hush  of  blinding  morn 
I catch  the  vibrant  cry  of  starlings 
As  heavy  shadows  brush  the  lonely  blue 
Filling  the  room  where  I lie  half-awake, 

With  a palpable,  distorted  form. 

Then  again  at  noon  when  children’s  chatter 
Sandals  the  playground  in  meridian  sun 
And  lids  of  lunch  pails  castanet,  odors 
Of  discarded  apple  cores  pollute  the  air 
And  I feel  a presence  there  beside  me 
In  the  lonely  room  where  I am  standing. 

Only  at  night  when  innocence  is  tucked  asleep 
And  daylight  shadows  quenched  in  outer  dark, 

After  the  extinguished  lamp  and  closed  book, 

When  the  moon  behind  the  comforting  cloud  is  hid 
And  motor  horns  fade  faint  in  blackness, 

Dare  I boldly  face  the  day’s  intruder, 

Letting  fear  fall  as  loosely  from  my  limbs 
As  my  discarded  garments. 

• Sister  Marcella  Marie 
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They  ran  out  of  the  cabin 
and  down  to  the  dock,  their  old 
loafers  clumping  on  the  rocks. 
Nancy  dived  in  head  first. 
Margie  started  to  follow  her 
when  she  realized  that  she  still 
had  on  her  class  ring  and  her 
wrist  watch.  Previously  she  had 
made  a point  of  leaving  them  in 
the  cabin  before  she  went  down 
by  the  water  because  she  was 
afraid  of  losing  them.  There 
wasn’t  time  to  go  back  to  the 
cabin,  not  if  she  wanted  to  get 
in  every  last  bit  of  swimming 
that  she  could.  Quickly  she 
slipped  off  the  ring  and  the 
watch  and  reached  for  one  of 
her  brown  loafers.  Nancy  was 
shouting,  “Hurry!” 

Margie  dropped  the  watch  into  the  shoe.  Then  as  the  gold 
of  her  ring  glinted  in  the  hot  sun  she  realized  that  it  was  falling 
through  the  boards  of  the  white  painted  dock  into  the  muddy 
water  below.  Futilely  she  grabbed  for  it,  but  it  was  already  through 
the  crack  between  two  boards  which  seemed  to  open  wide  to 
insure  passage  for  the  ring,  and  then  to  resume  its  normal  narrow 
reality  upon  the  grasping  clutch  of  her  hand. 

Crouched  there  with  water  and  sun  all  around  her,  she 
watched  the  slender  gold-lit  band  fall  through  seconds  of  time 
and  inches  of  space  toward  the  softly  lapping  water.  Then  the 
tears  came,  slowly,  unasked  for,  and  un-noticed. 

Margie  would  never  forget  the  night  on  which  they  had 
gotten  their  class  rings.  That  had  been  the  night  of  the  tornado 
which  had  struck  so  terribly  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  the 
outlying  towns.  The  violent  winds  and  rains  that  had  engulfed 
the  city  had  added  their  terror  to  a traditionally  solumn  “ring 
night”  so  that  Margie  had  known  that  she  would  have  no  trouble 
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• Marian  O’Brien 
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remembering  that  event  which  is  so  important  in  the  life  of  a 
high-school  girl. 

The  tornado — his  coming  that  summer  had  been  like  the 
tornado.  The  three  were  inseparable:  the  ring,  the  tornado, 
and  Raul. 

The  gleaming  white  boards  of  the  dock  blurred  through  her 
tears  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  greedy  water  from  beneath  the 
dock  was  gliding  over  them,  taking  everything  into  its  watery 
grasp.  Everything.  You  would  have  thought  that  Fate  would  have 
been  a little  more  generous,  instead  of  offering  her  happiness  on  a 
jeweled  platter  and  then  taking  back  not  only  the  happiness,  but 
also  all  tokens  of  remembrance  of  it. 

First  it  had  been  the  pen  that  he  had  given  her  that  summer 
day  soon  after  he  had  met  her.  Margie  remembered  the  green  pen 
she  had  held  out  to  him  to  show  him  how  the  cracks  in  the  barrel 
of  it  rendered  it  useless  to  anything  but  an  ink  blotter.  He  had 
taken  out  of  his  pocket  the  black  pen  which  he  had  received  for 
his  graduation  that  spring,  and  had  handed  it  to  her,  taking  the 
green  pen  and  saying  that  he  would  fix  it,  and  that  it  really 
was  a fair  trade.  Actually  the  black  pen  had  been  twice  as  good 
as  her  old  one.  She  had  used  it  continually,  thinking  nothing  of  it 
until  after  he  had  left,  when  its  slender  dark  barrel  had  become 
a symbol  of  his  kindness,  a solid  object  in  reality  that  was  con- 
nected with  Raul  and  with  her  memories  of  him.  But  then  one 
day  it  was  gone.  It  wasn’t  at  school,  at  home,  at  the  reception 
desk  where  she  worked  part  time.  It  was  just  gone,  like  the 
morning  mist  is  gone  from  the  summer  noon. 

The  medal  had  gone  next.  Raul  had  given  it  to  her  on  their 
last  night  together.  They  had  been  in  the  dining  room  of  her 
home  because  she  was  still  in  high-school,  so  her  Christmas  vaca- 
tion did  not  begin  until  a couple  days  after  that  of  the  college 
which  Raul  attended,  and  Margie’s  parents  did  not  allow  her  to 
go  out  on  school  nights.  Margie  had  been  leaning  against  the  old 
and  battered  upright  piano,  holding  in  her  hands  a copy  of 
Beethoven’s  Moonlight  Sonata  which  she  had  been  trying  to  learn 
to  play  for  Raul,  and  thinking  that  he  would  be  far  away  by  the 
time  she  ever  learned  to  play  a very  large  part  of  it.  Mexico  was 
right  next  to  the  United  States,  but  Kansas  City  wasn’t  very  close 
to  Mexico  City.  If  only  he  could  have  stayed  for  the  whole  year 
instead  of  just  for  five  months  . . . but  she  knew,  too,  that  it 
would  only  have  delayed  the  inevitable,  as  Indian  summer  only 
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delays  the  arrival  of  winter.  And  so  they  had  both  known  that 
they  would  probably  never  meet  again,  though  they  had  vowed 
the  usual  sacred  vows  of  eternal  love  and  future  reunion  which 
would,  of  course,  never  submit  to  the  decrees  of  separation  by 
years  and  thousands  of  miles.  Margie  had  cried  then,  too,  and 
Raul  had  taken  the  medal  from  around  his  neck  and  fastened  it 
around  her  own.  It  was  a symbol  of  their  promise  to  each  other, 
and  when  the  time  had  come  for  her  to  lose  it,  it  had  quite  simply 
and  unceremoniously  slipped  from  the  gold  chain  one  day  and 
slid  down  the  heating  shaft  in  her  room  to  the  maze  of  furnace 
machinery  in  the  basement,  two  floors  below. 

Now  it  was  the  ring — the  ring  which  had  come  into  her  life 
before  he  had  and  had  waited  until  after  its  meaning  had  become 
inseparable  from  him  before  it  had  left.  They  had  been  dating 
each  other  for  two  months,  when  he,  having  by  then  learned  from 
the  college  boys  the  North-American  custom  of  “going-steady,” 
one  night  asked  her  to  wear  his  ring.  Margie  had  always  flatly 
stated  that  she  didn’t  believe  in  “going-steady”  whenever  she  and 
her  girl  friends  had  discussed  the  topic,  and  when  confronted  with 
the  badge  of  the  custom,  she  had  hesitated.  But  practical  applica- 
tion of  theories  is  often  altered  by  the  circumstances,  and  she  had 
considered  Raul  a circumstance  meriting  large  alteration  of  appli- 
cation. She  accepted  the  ring,  giving  him  hers  to  wear  in  return. 
She  could  still  remember  the  way  he  had  worn  it  on  the  little 
finger  of  his  left  hand.  The  gold  had  glowed  against  the  texture 
of  his  skin  coloring,  which  was  slightly  darker  than  her  own. 

He  had  given  the  ring  back  to  her  that  last  night,  and  she 
had  returned  his.  The  action  had  seemed  to  underline  the  threat 
of  reality  which  had  made  their  denial  of  the  latter  so  necessarily 
intense,  because  it  had  been  a visible  symbol  of  what  both  had 
realized  and  yet  had  refused  to  admit.  Well,  the  ring  was  gone 
now,  too. 

The  sun  was  still  shining  dry  and  hot,  which  surprised  Margie 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  boards  of  the  dock.  It  seemed  a 
long  time  since  she  had  last  seen  even  the  tiny,  spreading  ripples 
of  water  left  behind  by  the  impact  of  the  ring.  It  was  funny  how 
the  water  beneath  the  dock  was  striped  by  the  bars  of  sunlight. 
The  bars  were  lucky;  they  could  float.  They  were  only  the 
reflections,  the  witnesses  of  the  great  ball  of  light  that  was  the 
sun.  They  were  like  her  memories,  the  memories  of  Raul  which 
were  almost  nothingness,  but  not  quite,  because  they  existed.  These 
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were  something  that  couldn’t  fall  down  a heating  shaft  or  into 
the  water  of  a lake.  Perhaps  they  were  because  of  their  intangi- 
bility, something  more  permanent  than  pens,  or  medals,  or  rings. 
Anyhow,  no  one  could  take  them  from  her  because  no-one  but 
she,  herself,  would  ever  be  able  to  hold  them,  or  to  recognize 
them,  not  even  Raul. 

A little  girl  with  a fat  black  innertube  around  her  waist  ran 
on  to  the  dock  followed  by  a small  boy  in  bright  red  swimming 
trunks  which  must  have  been  a size  or  two  too  big,  because  he 
kept  hefting  them  up  every  now  and  then,  although  he  didn’t 
seem  to  be  bothered  by  the  situation.  The  little  girl  noticed  Margie 
crouching  there  next  to  the  brown  loafer,  and  peering  through  her 
wet  eyes  at  the  quiet  water  softly  swaying  back  and  forth 
beneath  the  dock.  She  hopped  toward  Margie  and  stooped  over 
as  much  as  the  innertube  would  let  her  to  peer,  too. 

“Did  you  lose  something?”  she  asked  with  big-eyed  concern. 

“Margie,  are  you  coming  in  swimming,  or  not?”  Nancy  was 
demanding  as  she  climbed  up  the  ladder.  Then  she  noticed  the 
tears  on  Margie’s  sun-tanned  face. 

“Hey!  What’s  the  matter,  did  you  get  a splinter  in  your 
foot?”  she  asked  coming  closer. 


“No.  I just  dropped  my  ring  in  the  lake,”  Margie  said  stand- 
ing up,  “that’s  all.” 
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• Frances  Spruill 


Wanted:  A Feeling  Knowledge 


]R-ecentfy  in  a lecture  at  the  University  ot  Minnesota, 
Archibald  MacLeish  expressed  his  growing  concern  for  the 
destructive  separation  of  the  life  of  imagination  from  the 
life  of  an  inquiring  mind.  He  believes  that  education  is 
partially  responsible  for  this  split  between  knowledge  of  the 
heart  and  knowledge  of  the  head  and  states  that  “it  is  prin- 
cipally by  the  process  of  education  that  the  flaw  can  be 
healed .” 

In  what  way  is  education  to  blame  for  this  flaw? 
Personally,  I believe  the  most  general  answer  to  be  this: 
the  schools,  high  school,  college,  and  university  levels,  teach 
us  HOW,  rather  than  WHY.  (Notice  how  many  methods 
courses  are  required  by  the  State  of  an  elementary  school 
teacher.) 


How  did  the  schools  come  to  such  a pass?  Take,  for  example, 
the  driver  education  course.  Why  is  this  a standard  course  in  most 
public  high  schools?  Could  it  be  that  highway  engineers,  traffic 
experts,  and  Detroit  have  created  such  tremendous  traffic  problems 
that  now  society  demands  the  school  solve  them  by  education  of 
the  young  driver? 

Could  it  be  that  the  rising  rates  in  divorces  and  illegitimate 
births  have  so  alarmed  parents  that  they  insist  on  sex  education  in 
the  school? 

These  are  only  two  examples  taken  from  many.  The  answer 
unfortunately  seems  to  be,  yes.  The  home,  being  either  unprepared 
or  unwilling,  has  foisted  many  of  its  duties  on  the  school.  The 
school,  having  a different  aim,  can  neither  fulfill  these  needs  nor 
attain  its  own  proper  end. 
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Exactly  what  is  the  school,  and  what  is  its  end?  The  nature  of 
school  is  essentially  academic.  That  is,  the  training  offered  by  the 
school  is  theoretical  rather  than  practical.  I am  not  considering 
professional  schools  here,  but  schools  interested  in  the  human  mind 
as  such.  The  studies  offered  by  the  school  should  first  be  literary 
and  classical,  in  short,  liberal ; technical  and  professional  training 
to  follow.  Cardinal  Newman  says  of  education,  higher  education  in 
particular,  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  physical,  social,  moral,  emo- 
tional, and  spiritual  instruction;  but  only  for  academic  instruction. 
For  him,  academic  instruction  consists  in  the  opening  and  refining 
of  the  mind  so  that  it  can  grasp  Truth.  An  enlightenment  and 
enlargement  occurs  when  ideas  are  compared  and  judgments 
reached.  Here  enters  the  imagination  which  is  imperative  for  a 
total  vision  of  reality,  for  a “comprehension  of  all  things,  . . . each 
in  its  place,  and  with  its  own  characteristics.” 

Newman  and  MacLeish  are  both  asking  for  the  same  thing:  a 
greater  training  of  the  active  intellect  which  compares  ideas  and 
draws  its  own  conclusions.  They  are  fighting  the  frightening  trends 
to  teach  only  facts  which  narrow  the  mind,  closing  the  way  to  true 
intellectual  activity.  We  must  be  trained  to  inquire,  rather  than 
passively  accept;  we  must  seek  relations,  causes,  and  effects,  not 
take  all  things  as  they  come,  acquiescently. 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  developed  to  its  logical  end  by 
his  disciples,  Macaulay  and  Dewey,  that,  in  a very  great  sense,  has 
established  and  nurtured  a knowledge  which  is  practical  rather 
than  theroetical  and  imaginative.  Macaulay  tells  us  the  key  to 
Baconian  doctrine  is  Utility  and  Progress.  And  this  is  the  philoso- 
phy that  Macaulay  himself  preached  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  left  for  Dewey  to  thrust  aside  all  specu- 
lative studies  in  favor  of  the  purely  practical. 

As  a result  of  this  program  of  “pragmatic  instrumentalism”  we, 
who  have  so  been  “educated,”  know  facts;  we  know  what  happened 
in  476  A.D.  and  on  December  7,  1941.  But  do  we  really  know  the 
significance  of  these  dates?  the  causes?  the  effects,  not  only  proxi- 
mate but  resounding?  We  know  when  and  where  and  who.  We  also 
know  how-to.  But  the  greatest  of  all  is  Why.  In  a new  situation  and 
with  different  circumstances,  all  the  how-to’s  in  our  heads  cannot 
help  us.  Rather  we  need  an  active,  imaginative  intellect  by  which 
we  can,  drawing  on  all  its  “theoretical”  knowledge  and  giving  intelli- 
gent consideration,  determine  our  course.  The  imagination  must 
again  be  trained  to  fill  this  gap  in  our  knowledge. 
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This  problem  is  so  vast  and  abysmal  that  it  will  take  genera- 
tions to  solve  it.  Somehow,  however,  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
inagination  and  criticism  must  again  operate  in  harmony.  If  we  our- 
selves are  aware  of  the  superabundance  of  facts  in  our  minds  and 
the  lack  of  a feeling  knowledge,  the  lack  of  a true  and  wise  perspec- 
tive in  all  our  acts,  then  we  have  made  the  first  step  toward  a 
higher  intellectual  life.  It  is  only  through  this  awareness  that  our 
minds  can  become  enlarged  and  grasp  a comprehensive,  total  Truth. 


♦ 


Who  will  tell  Marta 
why  she  has  to  stand 
in  this  long  line? 

What  now,  she  asks, 
what  are  they  doing  now? 

And  you  cannot  tell 
a four-year-old  about  death. 

Her  eyes  gleam  frightened 
through  her  long  hair, 
silvery  with  drizzle. 

Do  not  cry,  Marta, 

it  never  takes  very  long 

and  then  you  will  be  happy  again. 

Who  will  dare  to  tell  Marta 
why  she  must  die? 


Four  million  souls 

Four  million  bodies 

The  innocent  and  the  guilty, 

It  is  expedient  that  the  people 
Should  die  for  one  man. 


• Nancy  Schmitz 
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A Look  at  Faulkner 


Meet  the  Bundrens 


I first  met  William  Faulkner  last  year  in  his  short  stories, 
“A  Rose  for  Emily”  and  “Spotted  Horses,”  but  my  knowledge  of 
his  work  was  confined  to  the  vague  descriptive  adjectives  of  “south- 
ern, morbid,  folksy,  humorous  and  different.”  Although  I didn’t 
continue  to  study  him,  I was  favorably  impressed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  commotion  he  has  aroused  in  the 
literary  world  since  his  formal  writing  career  began  in  1926  with 
the  publication  of  his  first  novel,  Soldiers  Pay.  Much  has  been  said 
of  his  style,  his  characters  and  his  work;  some  good  and  the  rest, 
not  so  good.  Wittemore  prefers  to  call  him  a “more  elaborate  and 
chaotic  Erskine  Caldwell,  revealing  a world  of  barnyard  sex  and 
violence  through  a fog  of  highbrow  rhetoric”.1  Thompson  accuses 
him  of  establishing  a new  school  of  writing,  “a  tendency  which  we 
may  call  the  cult  of  cruelty”.2  Hicks  views  the  world  of  Faulkner 
with  horror,  distaste,  and  distress  because  it  “echoes  with  the 
hideous  trampling  march  of  lust  and  disease,  brutality  and  death,” 
and  claims  that  Faulkner  must  “invent  his  stories  in  the  regular 
form  and  then  recast  them  in  some  distorted  form.”3 

Other  critics  recognize  his  talent  but  not  his  works.  Grenville 
Vernon,  in  The  Commonweal,  is  regretful  that  “a  man  of  such  talent 
should  be  so  entirely  concerned  with  the  malevolent  and  the 
disgusting.” 

What  I feel  lacking  in  most  of  the  criticsm  is  an  inability  to 
accept  Faulkner  on  his  own  terms.  For  the  most  part,  the  world 
in  which  we  live  is  a rather  common  place;  where  the  sane  out- 
number the  insane  and  where  normal  people  are  uninformed  and 
unconcerned  with  the  happenings  of  idiots,  morons,  perverts,  degen- 
erates and  the  very  poor  class.4  But  these  people  are  the  very  heart 
of  Faulkner’s  world  and  he  weaves  tales  into  a “cosmos  that  is 
awry;  but  his  own,  self-created.”5  Often  the  slice  of  life  that  he  sets 
before  us  is  like  nothing  we  have  encountered  before.  But  because 
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the  subject  matter  of  a writer  is  unpleasant  or  distasteful  is  not 
sufficient  reason  to  turn  away  in  disgust  at  his  picture.  Rather,  we 
should  marvel  at  his  ability  to  portray  life  realistically.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  look  beyond  the  blunt  and  bare  facts  of  an  author  to  a very 
real  world  of  people;  characters  who  deserve  pity  and  sympathy; 
human  beings  in  trouble,  whose  perverted,  moronic  and  less-cul- 
tured minds  in  no  way  make  them  less  than  human. 

One  reason  for  the  popularity  of  Faulkner  is  because  he 
departs  from  the  norm.  Some  read  him  because  he  is  different  and 
they  enjoy  playing  a part  in  the  unusual.  Fadiman  says  Faulkner 
has  “a  really  interesting  mind,  apparently  untouched  by  the  major 
intellectual  platitudes  of  our  day.  For  the  most  part,  our  younger 
novelists  explain  themselves  too  easily;  they  are  conveniently 
ticketed.  Mr.  Faulkner  cannot  be  so  ticketed;  that  is  one  reason 
why  he  deserves  attentive  consideration.”6 

In  order  to  give  Faulkner  this  “attentive  consideration,”  it  is 
first  necessary  to  know  the  standards  he  has  set  up  for  himself 
and  then  to  see  if  he  follows  them  through.  In  his  acceptance 
speech  for  the  Nobel  prize,  he  outlines  his  purpose  when  he  states: 

. . . the  young  man  or  woman  writing  today  has  forgotten  the 
problems  of  the  human  heart  in  conflict  with  itself  which  alone 
can  make  good  writing  because  only  that  is  worth  writing  about, 
worth  the  agony  and  the  sweat.  . . . He  should  leave  no  room  in 
his  workshop  for  anything  but  the  old  verities  and  truths  of  the 
heart,  the  old  universal  truths  lacking  which  any  story  is 
ephemeral  and  doomed — love  and  honor  and  pity  and  pride  and 
compassion  and  sacrifice. 

Let  us  look  at  Faulkner  with  his  “code”  in  mind,  choosing 
a book  many  consider  his  best  and  which  is  Faulkner’s  favorite, 
As  I Lay  Dying.  O’Connor  calls  As  I Lay  Dying  “a  tremendous 
stride  forward,  making  possible  levels  of  awareness,  a sense  of 
variety  and  a saturation  of  reality  that  would  have  delighted 
Henry  James.  Plot  and  character  interflow  or  interact  with  a 
naturalness  and  ease  that  may  be  unmatched  in  modern  fiction.”7 

It  is  more  of  a novelette  than  a novel,  divided  into  fifty- 
nine  sections.  Each  of  the  sections  is  narrated  by  one  of  the 
fifteen  characters  in  the  story.  Their  narrations  are  never  more 
than  a few  pages  and  often  follow  a stream  of  conscience  technique. 
Aside  from  this  experimental  form  and  the  complexity  of  the 
characters,  the  literal  level  of  the  story  is  fairly  simple.  The  story 
opens  with  Addie  Bundren  on  her  death  bed  while  her  oldest  son, 
Cash,  hammers  her  coffin  outside  her  window;  and  her  only 
daughter,  Dewey  Dell,  stands  fanning  her.  Her  favorite,  Jewel,  and 
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the  strange  one,  Dari,  have  been  sent  on  a job  to  earn  an  extra 
three  dollars.  Her  youngest,  Vardaman,  is  preoccupied  with  a fish 
and  her  husband,  Anse,  is  standing  around  muttering,  “No  man 
dislikes  it  more  than  me.” 

Addie  dies  shortly  after  the  story  opens  and  the  rest  of  the 
action  is  devoted  to  the  journey  to  Jefferson,  where  she  lived  as  a 
girl  and  where  she  has  requested  to  be  buried.  The  family  goes 
through  water  and  fire  to  fulfill  this  request. 

If  the  story  had  no  more  purpose  than  merely  to  relate  the 
rather  grim  facts  of  the  journey,  it  would  indeed  be  worthless.  It  is 
only  when  we  go  beyond  the  literal  level  of  the  story  that  we  can 
appreciate  the  craft,  the  artistry  and  the  richness  of  the  work. 

Faulkner  has  dealt  very  intimately  with  the  problems  of  the 
human  heart  and  his  experimental  style  of  changing  the  point  of 
view  helps  to  exemplify  these  problems.  Instead  of  telling  us  a 
story,  he  makes  us  live  the  story.  We  see  it  through  the  minds  of 
eight  primary  characters  and  seven  incidental  personages.  Faulkner 
demands  that  we  play  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  each  character, 
so  that,  although  we  may  never  have  known  “poor  white  trash,”  we 
know  how  they  feel  and  think  and  act  because  we  have  taken  the 
road  to  Jefferson  with  them.  We  have  ridden  in  a rough  wagon 
pulled  by  second-rate  mules  and  watched  buzzards  circling  the 
sky  and  smelled  the  stench  of  a dead  corpse  and  watched  a man 
go  insane  and  felt  as  a man  insane.  It  was  not  an  easy  journey  and 
when  it  was  finally  over  and  Addie  buried,  we  heard  Anse  intro- 
duce a “kind  of  duck-shaped  woman,  all  dressed  up,  with  them 
kind  of  hard-looking  pop-eyes”  as  the  “new”  Mrs.  Bundren. 

Because  we  have  lived  the  story  as  it  happened,  this  sudden 
marriage  does  not  surprise  or  shock  us.  We  have  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  each  character  in  the  two  week  period  of  the 
story;  for  a moment,  our  life  has  ceased,  and  we  know  only  the 
world  of  the  Bundrens.  We  can  pity  them;  we  can  sympathize 
with  them.  They  become  more  than  characters  in  a story,  “one 
believes  in  them  at  once;  they  convince  the  feelings,  which  are 
harder  to  reach  than  reason.”8 

Cash  is  the  first  son  born  of  Anse  and  Addie.  He  is  the  most 
creative  and  methodical  of  the  children.  The  others  are  not  able 
to  stand  the  pressure  of  their  mother’s  death,  but  Cash  is  calmly 
able  to  build  the  coffin  in  the  midst  of  the  emotional  tension. 
His  craft  is  more  of  a compulsion:  to  build  the  best  possible  coffin 
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for  Addie.  He  holds  each  board  up  to  the  window  for  her  to  inspect 
the  quality.  He  has  a spark  of  the  creative  that  will  never  be 
realized  because  of  his  heritage. 

His  methodical  nature  is  evident  from  his  list  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  coffin,  which  gives  thirteen  reasons  why  he  “made  it 
on  the  bevel,”  the  thirteenth  being,  “It  makes  a neater  job!”  When 
asked  how  far  he  fell  from  the  barn,  he  replies,  “Twenty-eight 
foot,  four  and  a half  inches,  about.”  He  is  injured  when  carrying 
the  body  across  the  stream,  but  he  cares  little  for  his  personal 
safety,  his  primary  interest  is  the  safety  of  his  tools.  And  it  is  Cash 
who  accepts  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  journey  and  manag- 
ing the  burial.  He  seems  to  find  relief  in  working  with  his  hands, 
in  keeping  busy.  It  is  this  constructive  quality  that  removes  him 
from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

His  leg  is  injured  when  crossing  the  stream  because  he  tries 
to  save  the  wagon  from  turning  over.  Then  he  must  travel  the  rest 
of  the  trip  riding  on  the  coffin  of  a corpse  dead  eight  days.  In 
order  to  steady  the  leg  and  ease  the  pain,  Anse  buys  cement.  Dari 
says,  “We  replace  the  splints,  the  cords,  drawing  them  tight,  the 
cement  in  thick  pale  green  slow  surges  among  the  cords,  Cash 
watching  us  quietly  with  that  profound  questioning  look.” 

There  is  something  honorable  about  a person  who  can  quietly 
accept  such  physical  violence  without  becoming  involved;  there 
is  something  honorable  about  Cash’s  ability  to  detach  himself  from 
the  intense  emotions  of  his  family.  In  this  sense,  Cash  represents 
the  only  stable  person  in  the  novel.  Only  his  judgments  possess 
great  value,  “Sometimes  I ain’t  so  sho  who’s  got  ere  a right  to 
say  when  a man  is  crazy  and  when  he  ain’t.  Sometimes  I think 
it  ain’t  none  of  us  pure  crazy  and  ain’t  none  of  us  pure  sane 
until  the  balance  of  us  talks  him  that-a-way.  It’s  like  it  ain’t  so 
much  what  a fellow  does,  but  it’s  the  way  the  majority  of  folks  is 
looking  at  him  when  he  does  it.” 

The  above  statement  is  made  about  Dari,  the  second  son  of 
the  family  and  by  far  the  most  complex  character  of  the  work. 
Most  of  the  action  is  seen  through  his  eyes  (nineteen  sections  are 
under  the  title,  Dari.) 

Dari’s  reaction  to  his  mother’s  death  is  the  reverse  of  his 
older  brother’s.  Rather  than  calmly  face  her  death,  he  goes  com- 
pletely insane  near  the  end  of  the  journey  and  tries  to  burn  his 
mother’s  coffin.  Dari  was  not  totally  sane  before  his  mother’s 
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death.  Throughout  the  story  are  various  hints  that  he  was  “differ- 
ent.” Dewey  Dell  insinuates  that  his  mind  often  drifted,  “that  sits 
at  the  supper  table  with  his  eyes  gone  further  than  the  food  and  the 
lamp,  full  of  land  dug  out  of  his  skull  and  the  holes  filled  with 
distance  beyond  the  land.”  A neighbor,  Tull,  says  “he  just  thinks 
by  himself  too  much.” 

Perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  Dari  knows  too  much. 
He  knows  of  his  sister’s  sin  with  Lafe  and  he  knows  of  his  mother’s 
sin  with  Preacher  Whitfield  that  resulted  in  the  third  son,  Jewel. 
It  is  this  knowledge  that  creates  the  tension.  Whenever  Dari  and 
Jewel  meet,  there  is  conflict.  Dari  seems  to  enjoy  taunting  his 
brother  and  often  mentions  that  he  is  motherless  or  that  his  and 
Jewel’s  mother  is  a horse.  But  he  strikes  his  cruelest  blows  when 
he  hints  Jewel  is  fatherless.  Jewel  realizes  that  Dari  “knows 
something.”  Jewel  hates  him  because  of  his  knowledge;  Jewel 
isn’t  sure  if  Anse  is  his  real  father.  Jewel’s  only  retorts  to  his 
brother’s  taunts  are  curses. 

There  is  an  identical  relationship  between  Dewey  Dell  and 
Dari.  She  hates  him  because  of  his  knowledge;  he  knows  of  her 
sinful  act  with  Lafe.  She  is  haunted  by  the  fear  he  will  tell  her 
father.  Her  revenge  comes  when  she  finds  out  it  was  Dari  who  set 
fire  to  the  barn  and  tried  to  burn  the  coffin.  She  tells,  and  he  is 
judged  insane  because  of  this  act  and  sent  to  an  asylum. 

As  the  journey  progresses,  you  realize  he  is  getting  farther 
away  from  reality  and  you  are  prepared  for  his  far-fetched  state- 
ments. By  the  time  he  reaches  Jefferson,  he  has  separated  reality 
from  himself  to  the  point  he  views  his  acts  as  “Dari  does”  and 
splits  himself  into  two  separate  beings:  the  sane  watching  his  insane 
self.  Cash  says,  “It’s  like  there  was  a fellow  in  every  man  that’s 
done  a-past  the  sanity  or  the  insanity,  that  watches  the  sane  and 
the  insane  doings  of  that  man  with  the  same  horror  and  the 
same  astonishment.” 

The  third  son,  Jewel,  fathered  by  Preacher  Whitfield,  is  the 
most  violent  of  the  characters.  His  language  is  filled  with  cursing 
and  angry  tones.  He  is  completely  obsessed  with  the  promise  to  his 
mother  and  he  sacrifices  more  than  anyone  to  fulfill  her  request. 

I found  many  different  opinions  of  Jewel.  Malin  sees  him  as 
one  who  “cannot  be  dominated  completely  by  his  mother,  and  his 
violent  outbursts  are  unconscious  acts  of  rebellion  against  her 
author ian  image.”9  Anse  tells  him,  “You  got  no  affection  nor 
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gentleness  for  her.  You  never  had.”  Miss  Vickery  feels  “Jewel’s 
roots  are  grounded  in  Addie’s  violence  and  love,  the  burial  of  her 
is  carried  out  in  the  same  terms.”10 

I’m  inclined  to  agree  with  the  latter,  for  Jewel  is  the  only 
one  who  knows  how  to  sacrifice  himself.  He  is  closer  to  Addie 
than  anyone  else  in  the  family.  He  was  her  favorite,  the  only  one 
whom  she  coddled  and  loved,  “With  Jewel — I lay  by  the  lamp, 
holding  up  my  own  head,  watching  him  cap  and  suture  it  before 
he  breathed.  Then  there  was  only  the  milk,  warm  and  calm,  and  I 
lying  calm  in  the  slow  silence.” 

I felt  the  same  affection  for  Jewel  as  Addie  felt.  He  seemed 
to  deserve  compassion  and  love  more  than  the  others.  He  was  so 
full  of  energy,  violence  and  fury.  The  blood  of  his  mother’s  sin, 
“the  wild  boiling  blood,”  coursed  swiftly  through  his  veins  making 
him  so  alive  that  I pitied  the  part  he  had  to  play. 

Jewel  suffers  taunts  about  his  unknown  father;  he  dives  into 
the  water  to  save  the  tools  of  Cash;  he  spends  hours  trying  to  tame 
a wild  half-breed  horse,  with  a violent  nature  so  like  his  own.  He 
is  later  forced  to  give  up  his  animal  in  order  to  buy  mules  to 
finish  the  journey.  It  is  Jewel  who  risks  his  life  and  burns  his  back 
to  save  his  mother’s  coffin  from  the  flaming  barn.  Every  action 
that  he  performs  is  permeated  with  violence.  His  love  for  his  horse, 
and  his  love  for  his  mother,  is  shown  in  terms  of  cursing;  yet  the 
affection  is  deep  and  true  because  it  is  a part  of  himself. 

Dewey  Dell  is  to  be  pitied  as  the  only  girl  in  the  lot.  She  is 
seventeen,  but  childish  and  backward  in  her  thinking,  despite  the 
womanly  duties  she  must  perform  as  housekeeper  and  cook  for 
the  family. 

She  is  unconcerned  about  the  burial  because  she  is  preoccu- 
pied with  the  child  she  has  conceived  and  does  not  want  to  bear, 
“I  feel  like  a wet  seed  wild  in  the  hot  blind  earth.”  Her  main  efforts 
are  directed  to  purchasing  abortion  pills  with  the  ten  dollars  Lafe 
has  given  her.  Her  first  encounter  is  with  a righteous  druggist  who 
refuses  to  sell  her  the  medicine.  But  when  she  reaches  Jefferson, 
she  unfortunately  asks  the  aid  of  an  assistant  who  gives  her  talcum 
powder  in  capsules  and  seduces  her  into  the  cellar  of  the  store  as 
“part  of  the  treatment.” 

She  is  part  child,  part  woman,  and  wholly  innocent.  She 
reasons  with  the  logic  of  a child  while  performing  the  actions  of  a 
woman.  She  seems  oblivious  to  the  fact  her  action  with  Lafe  is 
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wrong,  yet  she  is  aware  that,  in  order  to  go  to  town  properly, 
you  must  wear  your  finest  clothes. 

She  is  to  be  pitied  because  you  know  she  will  never  change 
or  escape  the  hard  life  Faulkner  has  created  for  her.  Yet  she  has 
something  that  Faulkner  did  not  allow  the  older  three;  he  has 
given  her  faith.  Throughout  her  thoughts  runs  the  word,  God.  She 
judges  her  pregnancy  “because  God  gave  women  a sign  when 
something  has  happened  bad.”  And,  in  the  face  of  trouble,  the 
others  may  mention  God,  but  only  Dewey  Dell  is  able  to  say,  “I 
believe  in  God,  God,  God.  I believe  in  God.” 

Vardaman  is  much  like  Dari  in  his  irrational  acceptance  of 
death.  Because  of  his  youth,  he  is  unable  to  view  his  mother’s 
death  as  a reality  and  juxtaposes  the  real  and  the  unreal  to  the 
point  where  he  may  be  considered  partially  insane.  He  remembers 
catching  a fish  before  his  mother’s  death  and  knowing  both  were 
dead,  he  concludes,  “My  mother  is  a bloody  fish.”  He  remembers 
the  Doctor  coming  to  visit  Addie  and  later  his  mother  dies,  so  he 
reasons  the  Doctor  killed  his  mother. 

He  is  directly  connected  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  most 
likely  because  the  youngest  would  be  greatly  influenced  by  what 
he  sees.  He,  like  Cash,  wants  his  mother  to  rest  easy  in  a good 
coffin,  so  he  drills  holes  in  the  top  so  she  can  breathe.  He  is 
mentally  unbalanced,  like  Dari,  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them  by  their  incoherent  state- 
ments. He  has  a streak  of  Jewel’s  violent  nature  when  he  whips 
the  Doctor’s  horses.  He  will  as  Dewey  Dell  relates,  do  anything 
she  asks  him.  He  is  also  proud  of  his  brothers,  for  in  his  unconscious 
thoughts  he  constantly  repeats,  “Jewel  (or  Cash  or  Dari)  is 
my  brother.” 

Vardaman’s  age  is  not  given  directly  in  the  story.  He  must 
be  younger  than  Dewey  Dell,  but  how  much  younger  is  vague. 
He  is  referred  to  as  a “little  tyke”  so  I imagined  him  between 
eight  and  twelve.  His  age  alone  makes  him  a sympathetic  char- 
acter but  because  it  is  coupled  with  his  insanity,  one  is  doubly  sorry 
for  him. 

Anse  is  treated  with  less  emotion  and  sympathy  than  any  of 
the  characters.  He  exists  only  on  the  level  of  words.  Addie  realizes 
this,  “I  knew  that  that  word  (love)  was  like  the  others;  just  a 
shape  to  fill  the  lack;  . . . Let  Anse  use  it,  if  he  wants  to.”  It  is 
from  this  standard  of  the  spoken  word  that  Anse  has  set  up  for 
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himself  that  enables  Addie  to  get  her  revenge:  “My  revenge  would 
be  that  he  would  never  know  that  I was  taking  revenge.  And  when 
Dari  was  born  I asked  Anse  to  promise  to  take  me  back  to  Jeffer- 
son when  I died.”  She  knew  that  once  she  has  made  him  promise 
with  words,  he  would  have  to  carry  the  request  out,  and  it  would 
be  carried  out  to  the  literal  level  of  the  word.  He  is  not  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  promise  himself,  for  he  is  not  a man  of  action,  only 
“a  shape  to  fill  a lack.”  He  stands  on  the  bank  when  the  disaster 
at  the  stream  occurs;  he  is  standing  at  a distance  when  the  barn  is 
being  destroyed  by  fire;  he  trades  Jewel’s  horse  for  mules  to  finish 
the  journey  and  even  borrows  the  shovels  to  dig  the  grave.  But 
her  revenge  is  effective  because  Anse  is  suffering,  despite  his  inac- 
tivity, “It’s  a trial  . . . but  I don’t  begrudge  her  it.  No  man  can 
say  I begrudge  it.” 

He  is  lazy  and  incompetent,  always  depending  on  other  people 
to  do  his  work,  as  Dari  says,  “He  was  sick  once  from  working  in 
the  sun  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  and  he  tells  people 
that  if  he  sweats,  he  will  die.  I suppose  he  believes  it.”  His  neigh- 
bors also  are  well  aware  of  his  irresponsible  nature. 

He  is  the  only  character  of  the  family  whom  I disliked.  He 
was  always  thinking  of  himself.  In  the  scenes  told  by  Anse,  every- 
thing seems  to  revolve  around  him.  He  looks  at  life  in  terms  of 
personal  gain,  always  wondering  how  it  will  affect  him.  His  real 
passion  is  to  get  to  town  and  buy  some  “store  teeth.”  He  ends  up 
with  the  teeth,  paid  for  by  Dewey  Dell’s  ten  dollars,  a brand  new 
wife  with  a gramaphone  and  not  a bit  of  skin  off  his  own  back. 
Anse,  who  gives  nothing,  seems  to  have  gained  the  most  from 
the  journey. 

The  central  and  controlling  force  of  the  work  is  Addie  Bund- 
ren.  It  is  she  that  begins  the  chain  of  events  by  making  her  strange 
request.  Although  she  speaks  only  once  throughout  the  work  and 
dies  at  the  beginning,  it  is  Addie  whose  figure  seems  to  shadow 
the  work.  It  is  Addie  who  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  As  I Lay 
Dying.  Although  Addie  has  already  died,  the  title  might  well  mean 
that  her  family  is  also  dying  of  the  inevitable  decay  and  violence 
and  troubles  that  they  must  encounter. 

Addie  is  the  proud  one.  She  is  the  only  one  whose  background 
extends  beyond  the  town.  She  is  forced  to  lead  a hard  life — to  be 
violated  by  the  word  Anse  calls  love;  to  sin  and  then  to  conceal 
the  sin  from  others.  Cora  prays  for  her  because  Cora  believes 
Addie  loves  Jewel  instead  of  God.  But  what  Cora  and  the  rest 
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didn’t  know,  or  even  imagine,  is,  because  of  Jewel,  Addie  is  able 
to  face  God.  “Because  a man  cannot  know  anything  about 
cleaning  up  the  house  afterward.”  So  Addie  could  not  know  how 
to  repent  until  she  has  learned  to  sin;  and  to  realize,  not  with 
words,  but  with  actions,  the  grevious  offense  she  has  committed. 
She  says  of  Jewel,  in  a spiritual  vein  that  is  later  carried  out 
literally,  “He  is  my  cross  and  he  will  be  my  salvation.  He  will  save 
me  from  the  water  and  from  the  fire.  Even  though  I have  laid 
down  my  life,  he  will  save  me.” 

So  the  journey  to  Jefferson  is  accomplished.  It  wasn’t  pleas- 
ant; it  wasn’t  pretty,  but  it  was  real.  You  know,  you  were  there. 
And  even  after  you’ve  read  the  book,  the  story  is  not  finished, 
not  really.  Faulkner  has  introduced  a new  character  into  their 
lives,  and  you  wonder  what  effect  the  “pop-eyed  woman”  will 
have  on  the  life  of  the  family  that’s  left,  the  family  that  you 
know  so  well. 
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